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DO YOU COVET DISTINCTION? 

By Charles H. Mayo, M.D. 

Rochester, Minnesota 

IN a recent discussion on the care of the sick I mentioned that only 
the rich and the poor can now receive the best attention. In fact, 
the cost of a nurse in the homes of people of ordinary means, the 
so-called middle class, is almost prohibitive for any prolonged period 
of sickness. The cost for such care in many hospitals forces the same 
large proportion of persons into private or charity wards with the 
consequent loss of self-respect. 

I have received a few communications from nurses written from 
the standpoint of the protection of the job. In my early medical work, 
more than thirty years ago, the modern school of nursing was taking 
its place, and the highly trained and efficient young woman greatly 
aided the physician in his work, in contrast to the aid of the so-called 
natural nurse, who was chosen because of her sympathetic nature and 
her willingness to work. Practical nurses and two-year graduates 
have been generally helpful in caring for the sick and relieving their 
suffering. Graduates from the two-year courses educated the family 
with regard to the cause and prevention of disease by showing them 
how to live, how to prepare food, how to keep clean. 

The time required for a nurses' training course in most states is 
three years ; this includes as many months of actual work and study 
as it takes to educate doctors, and much more study than to train 
chiropractors. Since the nurse is now more capable, is she allowed 
to do more than formerly ? Yes, if she specializes. She is then either 
undertrained for a doctor or overtrained for the ordinary duties of 
a nurse. I should like to see the nurse advance to higher duty with 
increased responsibility. I do not advocate lowering standards or 
shortening years of study ; on the contrary, I wish to make it possible 
for the nurse to attain a reputation by advancing standards through 
specialization. Some of the studies in a nurses' course, such as biol- 
ogy, chemistry, and hygiene, should be given in the last two years of 
high school. 

A two-year course of study combined with practical training in a 
hospital should be the requirement for general nursing. An optional 
third year may be taken as a continuation of study or for special train- 
ing in thousands of unfilled situations. Positions as school, city, 
county, and industrial and baby welfare nurse, surgeons' assistants, 
dentists' assistants, hospital chief nurses, anesthetists, and laboratory 
technicians, represent but a few of the opportunities offered. Work 
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in educational fields has not been highly remunerative; the cost of 
sustaining schools and colleges and their staffs, is not paid by those 
who receive the benefits ; like hospitals, such institutions are supported 
by charity, city, state or national aid. The day laborer through vari- 
ous organizations is a controlling power. Higher types of labor for 
example, carpenters, masons, and plumbers, control the work and 
wages by unions and by limiting the number of apprentices in train- 
ing, although a living wage is allowed during this period. The barber 
has also adopted this plan and aids his trade by legislative acts and 
examining boards. The only body with a similar plan of training 
which is dignified by the name professional is the Nurses' Association. 

The expense of the education of the modern physician is several 
thousand dollars. After high school eight years is required in higher 
education, and one year in the hospital, but he remains permanently 
in the work. A recent communication from a nurse states that the 
average working life of the nurse is but little more than ten years. 
Our records, however, show that the reason she is out of work is not 
because of mortality, but because of marriage. Nurses in the fourth 
year of work after graduation compose 31 per cent of this class ; for 
the ten-year period from the fourth to the fourteenth year the number 
rises to 54 per cent, with a mortality of 1 per cent. Two per cent of 
the group are engaged in other work ; leaving but 43 per cent in active 
duty. 

I am presenting these facts with the hope that a new viewpoint 
will develop and receive serious consideration. In discussing the 
problem it should always be kept in mind that the relief of the sick 
comes first, and that in the untramelled advancement of the individual, 
and in the education of the public rests our hope for the future. 

Laws with respect to the present rigid control of educational 
standards of the nurse may aid the nurse of the city but do not benefit 
the sick in the country and small cities. The trained attendant should 
be the development of the Red Cross and of Public Health Centers. 

I have faith to believe that the nurse not only will aspire to a 
higher, wider field, but that she will attain it. 

In an address to a graduating class Woodrow Wilson said: 
"What I would like to ask you young people today is — how many of 
you will forego anything, except your allegiance to that which is just 
and that which is right? We die but once, and we die without dis- 
tinction if we are not willing to die the death of sacrifice. Do you 
covet honor, you will never get it by serving yourself. Do you covet 
distinction, you will get it only as the servant of mankind." 



